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lie health nurse as a teacher of health principles is inestimable. Of 
the twenty-five millions of people living in the Southern States, 
seventy-two per cent live in the open country. Five to ten millions 
of them are numbered among the unreached people as far as adequate 
medical attention is concerned. Much can be done by a nurse through 
demonstrations, health talks, lectures and home visits to bring to these 
people wonderful lessons of health, hygiene and sanitation. Many 
nurses are needed not only to help carry on this most important work 
in the eradication and prevention of hookworm disease, but also to 
assist in bringing about a betterment of the educational and social 
conditions of this great rural population. 

If a nurse plans to do Public Health nursing in the South it seems 
most important that she become familiar with the greatest menace 
to the health of its people ; that she should know the symptoms of the 
disease in order at least to suspect the infection in the person heeding 
treatment. She should become familiar with the methods of trans- 
mission and the problems of sanitation and prevention, the treatment 
and the dangers sometimes attending it. The evolution of simple 
hookworm posts into effective agencies for conserving public health 
has been one of the gratifying developments of this work. 
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APPLIED BACTERIOLOGY 

I. THE VALUE OF THE VIRULENCE TEST IN DIPHTHERIA 

By a Bacteriologist 

ii T2 VERY blue slip has a story all its own!" the Bacteriologist said 
JC as Miss J., a county nurse, handed her a dozen information 
blanks with throat swabs attached. "These are twelve different ver- 
sions of the same story — 'Diphtheria in a Christian Science family,' " 
answered the nurse. Following is the story the Bacteriologist found 
on the slips. 

Swab No. 1 from throat of Sammy Jones, age 16, died 7 a. m., 
membrane present, no antitoxin given, sick three days. "Sammy 
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Jones is a boy from town who was working on the Smith farm," in- 
terrupted the nurse. Swab No. 2 from throat of Susie Smith, age 10, 
sore throat 10 days ago, no membrane present, no antitoxin given. 
Swab No. 3 from nose of Susie Smith. Swab No. 4 from ear of Susie 
Smith, discharging five days. Swab No. 5 from throat of Roy Smith, 
age 4, membrane present, no antitoxin given, sick one day, tempera- 
ture 101. Remainder of the slips listed the throat and nasal swabs 
from the contacts in the household. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL FINDINGS ON THE SWABS 

Smears were made from Swabs No. 1 and No. 5 and stained 
while the nurse waited. (It is frequently possible to demonstrate the 
diphtheria organisms on smears made directly from throat swabs 
when membrane is present.) The smears were examined through the 
microscope and showed beautiful pictures of diphtheria bacilli. When 
told, Miss J. dashed out, saying, "That boy will get antitoxin if I can 
possibly manage it." 

Cultures were made from all of the swabs on both serum media 
and blood plates (the media which we use for the identification of 
streptococci). After growing the cultures in the incubator over- 
night they were smeared and stained. This is what the Bacteriologist 
found : 

Sammy Jones — diphtheria bacilli found. 

Roy Smith — diphtheria bacilli found. 

Susie Smith — throat — diphtheria bacilli found. 

Susie Smith — nose — diphtheria bacilli not found. 

Susie Smith — ear — diphtheria bacilli found. 

The cultures from the contacts showed no diphtheria-like or- 
ganisms. 

FROM WHOM DID SAMMY JONES AND ROY SMITH CONTRACT 

DIPHTHERIA? 

This is one of the questions the nurse must answer in solving 
her quarantine problem. In this case we do not have to look far for 
the possible answer to the question, for we have had in Susie Smith 
a constant contact during the incubation period of from three to 
seven days. We cannot, however, definitely conclude the source of 
infection to be Susie Smith until we have proved that the diphtheria- 
like bacilli from her throat or ear are true diphtheria bacilli, that is, 
pathogenic. Although there is little doubt of the virulence of the 
diphtheria bacilli in the throat of the boy who died and in the throat 
of the boy who is sick with what is clinically diphtheria, the virulence 
of the organisms in the throat and ear of Susie, who is not ill, might 
be questioned. The virulence of diphtheria-like bacilli, however, can 
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be demonstrated by guinea pig tests which have been previously ex- 
plained.* Consequently, guinea pigs were inoculated with the cul- 
tures not only from Susie Smith, but from Sammy Jones and Roy 
Smith. The guinea pigs died in less than 24 hours, showing at autopsy 
typical pictures of diphtheria toxemia. Miss J. now has proof where 
Sammy Jones and Roy Smith contracted diphtheria, in the Bacteriol- 
ogist's report, "Susie Smith, throat culture pathogenic for guinea pig." 
This is only one of many instances in which the virulence test is essen- 
tial to the proper control of diphtheria. 

Another interesting report from the files of the Bacteriologists 
is the case of a certain Miss Brown. In culturing the throats of a 
hospital staff for the source of a diphtheria outbreak in the children's 
ward, Miss Brown, a nurse, was found to carry diphtheria-like organ- 
isms in her throat. Miss Brown was put in isolation on the suspicion 
of being a carrier. Guinea pig inoculated five days ago with a culture 
from the throat of Miss Brown is active and normal today. The 
guinea pig demonstrates that the organism was not pathogenic, 
thereby relieving Miss Brown of any responsibility of the cause of 
the outbreak. 



THE PRIVATE DUTY NURSE 

By a Private Duty Nurse 
Boston, Mass. 

IF we are to go forward, one of the points that must be attained is 
complete cooperation among all branches of our profession. There 
has been much publicity recently in our Journal derogatory to the 
private duty nurse, and it is our purpose in this article to show the 
unjustness of these criticisms and to demonstrate the true value and 
worth of the private duty nurse to our profession. 

Let us discuss briefly the status of the nursing profession in 
general so we may show that in the private nurse's field lies the solu- 
tion of many of our present day problems. It has been said, "medi- 
ocrity freezes desire," and "equality engenders uniformity." One 
hesitates and wonders, when viewing the general situation, that a 
great many, if not all, are quite mediocre in that they do not truly 
represent the value of their particular chosen field. Why does such 
a state of affairs exist? The answer may possibly be found in the 
second statement, "equality engenders uniformity." We are often 
far. too prone to let well enough alone, especially if the blazing of the 
trail day by day proves equal or no more difficult to us than it has 

* See Journal, June, 1922. 



